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PREFATORY. 



^N receiving from Mr. Henky Woods the munificent gift of 
the Woods Memorial Libkary-Building, upon the trusts 
contained in the deed of gift, the Barre Library Association, 
to which the estate had been conveyed, deemed it appropriate 
that public recognition should be given to so interesting and 
important an event in the history of the town, and that the 
building should be set apart and dedicated to the uses to which 
it was to be devoted, in a manner in consonance with the nature 
of the gift, and commensurate, in some degree, with the public 
appreciation of its value. 

On account of the absence of the donor from the country, 
the dedicatory exercises were deferred until after his return, and 
were arranged to be held on the 30th day of December, A. D. 
1887, at the Evangelical Congregational Church, the use of 
which had been tendered to the Association for the purpose. 

An invitation was extended by the Association to Hon. P. 
Emory Aldrich, of Worcester, to deliver the dedicatory address, 
which invitation was accepted. 

Invitations were also given to His Excellency, the Governor 
of the Commonwealth, and other distinguished gentlemen, to aid 
in the exercises of the occasion. 

A circular letter of invitation to l>e present was sent to 
numerous friends and former residents of the town. 
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4 PIJEFATORT. 

On the day appointed for the dedication, the officers of the 
I^ibrary Association, with His Excellency, Governor Oliver 
Ames, Mr. Henry Woods, the donor of the Library -Bnilding, 
and other invited guests, the clergy and public officers of the 
town, and others, assembled at the Library-Building, and pro- 
ceeded, under direction of Dr. Charles G. Allen, as marshal, 
to the Church, where the public exercises wei-e held from 11.80 
A. M. to 2.80 P. M. 

The music was by a chorus, under the dii-ection of Mr. Frank 
A. Rich, with Mr. Louis E. Mason as (H*ganist. 

At the close of the exercises at the Church, a dinner was 
served, at the Massasoit House, to the guests of the Association. 

In the evening, a reception was held in the Library Hall, 
which was numerously attended, couclnding a day to be counted 
among those memorable in the annals of tiie town. 



ORDER OF EXERCISES. 



I. Organ Voluntary. By Louis E. Mason. 

II. Invocation. By Rev. J. A. Day. 

III. Anthem. 

IV. Introductory Remarks. By the President. 
V. Report of Committee. 

VI. Reading of Scriptures. By Rev. A. F. Bailey. 

VII. Hymn. 

VIII. Dedicatory Address. By Hon. P. Emory Aldrich, 
OF Worcester. 

IX. Dedicatory Prayer. By Rev. J. F. Gaylord. 

X. Anthem. 

XI. Addresses. By Visiting Guests. 

XII. Hymn. 

XIII. Benediction. By Rev. H. H. Manser. 
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EXERCISES AT THE CHURCH. 



ORGAI^ VOLUNTARY. 

By LOUIS E. MA80N. 



INVOCATION. 

By Rev. J. A. DAY, Pastor op the Methodist 
Episc*)pal Church. ^ 

Oh, Thou Paternal God, Father of all, we come into Thy 
presence this morning, earnestly asking for Th^ blessing to rest 
upon these services. We feel to thank Thee that, in all the 
varied circumstances in life, we can come to Thee for Thy 
blessing, knowing that in all these matters which pertain to the 
well-being and bettering of humanity Thou art interested ; and 
as we are here this morning for the purpose of setting apart to 
public use this beautiful building, that has been donated to us 
by our former townsman, we ask Thee for the blessing that 
Thou alone canst give, to rest upon us. May we be the better 
for this service ; may our minds and lives be led out and up into 
broader and nobler lines of thought. Grant that as this beauti- 
ful building shall be opened for public use, the reading of its 
books and the services held in its halls there may go out 
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DEDICATION OF THE 



an influence upon this community that shall be productive of 
great good. 

The LoKD grant us His blessing, which we ask through the 
merits of Jesus Christ, our Saviour. Amen. 



AI^THEM. 

"Sing Ye, O Heavens, and Rejoice Ye, O Earth. 



INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 

By Mr. CHARLES BRIMBLECOM, President of the Barre 
Library Association, presiding. 

It is with great pleasure that we welcome you on this occasion. 
The gift of a building such as we are assembled to dedicate is 
far-reaching in its influence, and is an event to awaken the 
heartiest enthusiasm. 

As introductory to what is before us, I have thought it would 
be not only appropriate but useful, if a brief statement should 
be made us to the Library Association, its origin, and its rela- 
tions to the present structure, and to the public 

It is several years since it became apparent that, in the pro- 
gress of events, a itew building, especially designed and adapted 
to, the uses of a library, would become, with us, a necessity. It 
is in the nature of libraries to grow, if they are fostered in any 
degree, and it was evident that the Barre Town Library was 
destined, in a very short time, to over-crowd every inch of 
available space in the room it had occupied. A single modest 
step was therefore tiken as long ago as the year 1875 towards 
the accumulation of a fund for the erection, at some favorable 
time, of a library-building. For reasons mostly of a local char- 
acter, further action was delayed until the autumn of the year 
1884, when a public meeting was called for the purpose of 
considering what further should be done. A committee, to 
whom the matter was referred, considered the subject in all its 
phases and reported, recommending an application to the Gen- 
eral Court for an Act of Incorporation, under the name of the 
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**Barre Library AsBociation," accompanying their recommenda- 
tion With the draft of a bill embodying their views. This report 
was unanimoasly adopted, and the names of the corporators 
were agreed upon. The bill thns prepared was presented to the 
General Conrt at its sitting in 1885, and was duly enacted, 
receiving the approval of the Governor March 25. It constitutes 
Chapter 105 of the Laws of that year, and is as follows : 

AN ACT 

TO INCORPORATE THE BARRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repbesentatives in Gen* 
ebal cocbt assembled, and bt the authobitt of the same, as follows .* 

Section 1. Chables Bbimblecom, Geobge Bbown, James W. Jenkins, 
Chables G. Allen, Clabencr B. Roote, Stlvesteb Bothwell, James F. 
Davis, Habdinq Woods, Lucius F. Billings, Geobge N. Habwood, Thomas 
P. Root, Matthew Walkeb, Austin F. Adams, Geobge F. Rice, John L. 
SMITH, Austin G. Wheelock and J. Henbt Goddabd, their associates and 
successors, are hereby made a corporation, by the name of the Barre Library 
Association, for the purpose of procuring, by purchase or otherwise, of lands and 
buildings for the accommodation of the public library of the town of Barre, and a 
reading-room in connection therewith, and for other kindred uses; of aiding in the 
maintenance and increase of said library, and the establishment and maintenance 
of a reading-room, of providing and supporting courses of lectures on scientific, 
historical, literary and other subjects; of forming and maintaining a museum 
containing specimens in natural history, works of art, antiquities and other objects 
of interest; and for the purpose of collecting the annals of said town and the 
genealogies of its inhabitants; with all the powers and privileges, and subject to 
all the duties, restrictions and liabilities set forth in all general laws which now 
are or hereafter may be in force, applicable to corporations organized for any of 
the purposes such as are above mentioned. 

Sect. 2. Said corporation may hold real estate and personal property to tkte 
amount of fifty thousand doUars, exclusive of books, papers, works of art and 
other collections in its museum, and may receive and hold, for the purposes afore- 
said, any grants, donations or bequests, under such lawful conditions and rules 
as may be prescribed therein; and all real estate which shall be procured by 
said corporation for the use and accommodation of the public library of said town 
of Barre, after it shall have been prepared and fitted for the reception of said 
library, may continue to be held by said corporation, and appropriated to said 
use, or shall be conveyed to said town, as said town at a legal meeting called for 
the purpose shall by vote determine : provided^ however ^ that said corporation shall 
not be authorized hereby to receive any money or other property for the purpose 
of procuring any real estate for the use and accommodation of the public librarj' 
of said town of Barre, imtil so much of this act as relates thereto shall have been 
approved by vote of said town. 

Sect. 8. The said corporation shall not be required to have a capital stock. 

Sect. 4. This act shall take efliect upon its passage. 

Approved March 25, 1886. 

For a place like this, it did not seem like any holiday enter- 
prise in which our people were engaging. It was supposed that 
some years would be required, in the use of ordinary measures, 
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8 DEDICATION OF THE 

to secure the money necessary for the erection of a suitable 
building to meet the wants of the library and to answer all the 
requirements of the Association for the various purposes men- 
tioned in its Act of Incorporation. Still we looked foi'ward 
with confidence that earnest, energetic, persistent and long- 
continued effort would eventually be crowned with success. To 
carry forward the work undertaken, reliance was placed upon the 
greater part of the people of the town becoming interested in 
the enterprise. It was supposed that nearly every citizen would 
wish to feel that in some form he had done something towards 
the construction of an edifice which was for generations to come 
to be a standing memorial of the virtue, the intelligence, and 
the tendencies of the times ; that every child would wish to 
contribute a brick at least ; that every family which was inspired 
with any respect for itself or for its ancestry would take especial 
interest in doing its share, both in promoting the erection of a 
building and in advancing the other work contemplated by the 
Association ; and we did not forget that scattered throughout 
this broad land were numerous sons and daughters of Barre who 
remembered the place of their nativity with sentiments of warm 
attachment. Indeed, wherever the general interest of a people 
can be concentrated upon any high and worthy aim and wisely 
directed, there is nothing within the range of human possibility 
which they cannot accomplish. 

It will be observed that, under the Act of Incorporation, the 
Association possessed no authority to receive money or other 
property for the purpose of procuring any real estate for the 
use of the Library without the previous approval of the Town 
expressed by its vote. That vote was passed at a town meeting 
held for that purpose on April 13th, 1885. The Act of Incor- 
poration also provided that all real estate which should be 
procured by the Association for the use of the public Library 
might continue to be held by the corporation and appropriated 
to the said use or should be conveyed to the Town, as the Town 
should by vote determine. So that, whether the title should be 
conveyed to the Town or continued in the Association, so far as 
the Public Library was concerned, it was to be appropriated to 
the same use. 
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As soon as practicable after the passage of the Act of Incor- 
poration, the Library Association was organized and entered 
upon its work. It had received several valuable contributions 
to its funds, when a gentleman, whose name is foremost in all 
your thoughts to-day, proposed to provide all the means neces- 
sary for the erection of the building which now so adorns this 
village. It is needless to say that such a proffer was accepted. 
To say that it was most warmly appreciated but tamely expresses 
what were the feelings and emotions of our people on that occa- 
sion. The thoughts and feelings are often above all expression, 
and the noble acts of noble men would have but poor remunera- 
tion if found only i::; the words by which the emotions awakened 
in other breasts are translated to the ear. But this building has 
been erected, and it will stand to warm and cheer and gladden 
the lives of our people, while they have hearts to beat and minds 
to comprehend what is high and j^enerous in human conduct. 
Given to charitable uses, it is in itself a memorial to men whose 
memories we revere, whose lives are interwoven with the histor\' 
of the Town running through many years, and whose best eulo- 
gies are the lives they lived and the results they achieved, which 
remain to mark their way. 

The building, in its construction, as is apparent, was designed 
not merely to accommoiiate the Public Library, but also to meet 
the wants of the Association for all the ]jurpose8 specified in its 
Act of Incorporation. It made provision for Heading and 
Study-Rooms, a Museum-Room, and a Lecture-Hall. As it 
approached completion, the pr ctical question arosef as to the 
disposition that should be made of it, especially in view of the 
power given to the Town, as expressed in the Act creating the 
Association. This question, it was not the province of the 
Library Association to determine. Much light, however, was 
thrown upon it by the experience of other places in similar 
matters. It will, doubtless, be a matter of surprise to many 
persons present to learn of the trials which some, and, indeed, 
many, towns have undergone in relation to their libraries. It 
so happened that, while the Act for the incorporation of this 
Association was pending in the Legislature, people from several 
towns in the Commonwealth were before that bodv, seekinir the 
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transfer of the public libraries of their towns to trustees, organ- 
ized as bodies corporate. Such was the ranct>rous condition of 
personal and party feeling, so hostile and embittered had indi- 
viduals and factions become towards each other, resulting in 
such strife over the management of such institutions, that their 
libraries had almost ceased to be a public blessing, or to have 
any value to their people. Boards of trustees were therefore 
created to hold and manage their libraries anil library rop- 
erty and all appropriations therefor, for the general good. 
There are many cases, in different parts of the Commonwealth, 
where public libraries are held and managed by similar corpora- 
tions. 

At the present time there exists a good degree of homo- 
geneity among our people, and, through the thirty years of the 
existence of their library, no difficulty has ever been experienced 
in its management ; but what the illimitable future which lies 
before us may have in store for this people cannot be foretold, 
or even conjectured. What new conditions may arise, to over- 
turn all present calculi tions, one cannot foresee ; but, whatever 
may come, whatever revolutions may occur in the character of 
our population, whatever the conflicts of interest or of passion 
which may be developed in the projjress of events, it is of vast 
consequence that, through all tumult and frenzy, this building, 
with ail its priceless treasures, shall stand culm and unmoved, 
radiant with the lights of science and philosophy, of literature 
and art, unheeding all commotion, and glide down the stream 
of time steadily dispensing its influences for good to remote 
generations of men. 

Considering, then, not merely the present, but estimating all 
the possibilities of the future, it was the judgment of many 
discreet persons that the more prudent course, and that which 
promised the most certain and satisfactory results, was to con- 
vey the estate to a corporation, upon such trusts as should fully 
secure the public benefits which had been contemplated. Such 
was also the judgment of the donor, in whose hands was the 
solution of the question. But it was determined upon the broad- 
est views as to what was required by the public good. 

In order to carry out this view, an amendment of the Act 
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of Incorporation of the Library Association became necessary, 
striking out that part of the Act giving the Town the right to 
require the Association to convey to the Town any real estate 
which it might acquire for the accommodation of the Public 
Library. An application for such amendment was therefore 
made to the General Court at its session the present year. This 
whole subject was also considered by the Town, at a town meet- 
ing held for tlie purpose, March 7, 1887, when the Town voted 
to approve the proposed amendment. The amendatory Act was 
passed, receiving the approval of the Governor April 14, 1887. 
Thereupon the estate was conveyed to the Barre Library Asso- 
ciation, by Mr. Henry Woods, by deed bearing date April 22d, 
A. D. 1887. This deed, after describing the premises thereby 
granted, proceeded as follows : **To have and to hold the granted 
premises, with all the privileges and appurtenances thereto belong- 
ing, to the said Barre Library Association and its successors and 
assigns, to its and their own use and behoof forever, but in trust, 
nevertheless, to forever preserve, occupy, and improve the same 
for the purposes and uses set forth in the first section of the 
Act incorporating said Association, approved March the 25th, 
A. D. 1885, and for none other." 

It is to these high uses, rendered more sacred by association 
with the noblest sentiments which prompt to human action — 
love of kindred and of the places which their lives have hallowed, 
— that this building is to be dedicated ; and it is with profound 
and grateful satisfaction that we have been able to invite you 
to be present and participate in the exercises of such an occa- 
sion. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

Presented by GEORGP: BROWN, M. D. 

In the winter of 1886, verbal proposals were made to sonn* 
of our citizens, by a native of Barre, resident in Boston, tliat he 
would give a definite amount of money for the construction of 
a Library Building. Therefore, in the early spring following, 
land (one and a half acres) was purchased of Mrs. Martha A. 
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CuMMiNGS, aud preliminaries made for the construction of this 
building. 

Mr. Henry D. Woods, of Boston, as the architect, presented 
plans and drawings, and, as a local committee, Messrs. Oramel 
Clark, Geo. Brown, M. D., and James F. Davis were desig- 
nated, under whose supei-vision the work was to be carried 
forward to completion. The site selected required careful prep- 
aration as to its drainage. The heavy stone- work for excelleat 
foundation was under the special care of Mr. J. F. Davis, who 
faithfully and with much good judgment inspected and aided 
this work. Large stones, carefully chosen, were laid in cement, 
and the entire basement was filled and grouted so as to secure 
the best sanitary condition practicable. 

The construction of the building was contracted out to Mr. 
H. P. CuMMiNGS of Ware, who executed the work to the satis- 
faction of the committee. The brick-work and plastering were 
done by J. C. Mellen of Springfield, the walls being finished 
by a smooth freestone coat. The wood finish is polished black 
))irch for the wainscoting, and the floors are of maple. The 
arrangements for steam-heating the entire l)uilding were con- 
structed by the Exeter Steam Company, and the lighting appa- 
ratus was furnished by the Springfield Gas Company. A fire- 
place of ample size and marble finish is an especial attraction to 
the Reading-Room. The book-cases, of polished ash, were fur- 
nished by Grisw.)ld & Company, of Worcester. The chairs, 
settees, tables, and other furniture were purchaaed in Boston. 
The plans of the architect were, from the first, so perfect that 
only a few small changes were made as the work progressed i 
securing additional convenience. 

The writer of this report takes the liberty to say that to the 
skill and faithful attention to the details of construction by Mr. 
Oramel Clark, ably seconded by Mr. Davis, we are largely 
indebted for the thorough completeness of the excellent building 
that, as the gift of Mr. Henry Woods, now stands as a memorial 
monument to the family whose honored name it bears, and which 
is such a useful ornament to the Town, and so largely opens 
up to all the citizens the opportunity for constant intellectual 
improvement. 
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SCRIPTURE READII^GS. 

By Rev. A. F. BAILEY, Pastor of the First Parish 
(Unitarian) Church. 

Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name give . 
glorv, for thy mercy and for thy truth*s sake. * * * The 
Lord hath beeu mindfail of us : he will bless us. * * * He 
will bless them that fear the Lord, both small and great. The 
Lord shall increase you more and more, you and your children. 
Ye are blessed of the Lord which made heaven and earth. The 
heaven, even the heavens, are the Lf>RD*s : but the earth hath 
he given to the children of men. * * * We will bless the 
Lord from this time forth and forevermore. Praise ye the 
Lord. — Psalm cxv. 1, 12, 18-16, 18. 

O Lord, I know that the way of man is not in himself : It is 
not in man that walketh to direct his steps. — Jereiniah x. 23. 

Show me thy ways, O Lord ; teach me thy paths. Lead me 
in thy truth and teach me : for thou art the God of my salva- 
tion. * * * The meek will he guide in judgment, and the 
meek will he teach his way. — Pf.ahn xxv. 4, T), I). 

As every man hath received the gift, even so minister the 
same one to another, as good stewards of the manifold grace of 
(ioD. * * * If any man minister, let him do it as of the 
ability which (ioD giveth. — /. Peter iv. 10, 11. 

Blessed is that servant whom his lord when he cometh shall 
find so doing. — Lnke xh. 43. 

(ioD loveth a cheerful giver. And (iOD is able to make all 
grace abound toward you : that ye, always having all sufficiency 
in all things, may abound to every good work. * ♦ ♦ Being 
enriched in everything to all bountifulness, which cause ili through 
us thanksgiving to (tod. — //. CorinthianH ix. 7, 8, 11. 

Honor thy father and thy mother : that thy days may be long 
upon the land which the Lord thy (ioi) giveth thee. — Exodus 
XX. 12. 

Children's children are the crown of old men : and the glory 
of children are their fathers. — Proverbs xvii. r>. 

The memory of the just is blessed, but the nuMnory of the 
wicked shall rot. — Proverbs x. 7. 
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Let us now praise famous men, and our fathers that begot 
us. « « « Men renowned for their power, giving counsel 
by their understanding, and declaring prophesies ; leaders of the 
people by their counsels, * * * i-ich men furnished with 
ability, living peaceably in their habitations. All these were 
honored in their generations, and were the glory of their times. 
These be of tliem that have left a name behind thera, that their 
praises might be reported. And some there be which have no 
memorial, who are perished, as though they had never been. * 

* * But these were merciful men whose righteousness hath 
not been forgotten : with their seed shall continually remain a 
good inheritance, and their children are within the covenant. 

* * * Their seed shall remain forever, and their glory shall 
not be blotted out. Their bodies are buried in peace ; but their 
name liveth forever more. The people will tell of their wisdom, 
and the congregation will show forth their praise. — Ecclesiasticus 
XLiv. 1, 3, 4, 6-11, 13-15. 

Wisdom hath builded her house. She hath hewn out her 
seven pillars ; she hath killed her beasts ; she hath mingled her 
wine ; she hath also furnished her table. She hath sent forth 
her maidens : she crieth upon the highest places of the city. 
Whoso is simple, let him turn in hither : as for him that wanteth 
understanding, she saith to him, Come, eat of ray bread, and 
drink of the wine which I have mingled. Forsake the foolish, 
and live : and go in the way of understanding. * * * For 
by me thy days shall be multiplied, and the years of thy life 
shall be increased. If thou be wise, thou shalt be wise for thy- 
self : but if thou scornest, thou alone shalt bear it. — Proverbs 
IX. 1-6, 11, 12. 

Counsel is mine and sound wisdom. I am understanding, 
I have strength. » « * i love them that love me ; and those 
that seek me early shall find me. * * * I lead in the way 
of righteousness, in the midst of the paths of judgment, that I 
may cause those that love me to inherit substance ; and I will 
fill their treasures. * « * Blessed is the man that heareth 
me, watching daily at my gates, waiting at the posts of my 
doors. For whoso findeth me findeth life, and shall obtain favor 
of the Loud,— Proverbs viii. 14, 17, 20, 21, 34, 35. 
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AVisdom * * is the breath of the power of God, and a 
pure influence flowing from the glory of the Almighty : * « ♦ 
For she is the brightness of the everlasting light, the unspotted 
mirror of the power of Goi>, and the image of his goodness. 
* * * She maketh all things new ; and in all ages, entering 
into holy souls, she maketh them friends of God, and prophets. 
— Wisdom VII. 24, 25, 26, 27. 

Behold, that I have not labored for myself only, but for all 
them that seek wisdom. — Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 34. 

He that giveth his mind to the law of the Most High * * 
shall show forth that which he hath learned, and shall glory in 
the law of the covenant of the Lord. Many shall commend his 
understanding, * * his memorial stall not depart away, and 
his name shall live from generation to generation. — EcclesiaMi- 
(MS XXXIX. 1, 8, 9. 

The Lord our God be with us, as He was with our fathers : 
let him not leave us, nor forsake us. — /. Kings viii. 57. 

That our sons may be as plants grown up in their youth ; 
that our daughters may be as corner-stones, polished after the 
similitude of a palace. — Psalm, cxliv. 12. 

That ye might walk worthy of the IjOrd unto all pleasing, 
being fruitful in every good work, and increasing in the knowl- 
edge of God. — Colossians i. 10. 

Now unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only 
wise God, be honor and glory forever and ever. 'Amen. — 
/. Timothy i. 17. 



HYMN. 

*' Blest be Thou, O God of Israel.'* — Tune, Anstna. 



DEDICATOKT ADDKESS. 

By Hon. P. EMORY ALDRICH, of Worcester. 
The founding of a free public library is an event of import- 
ance quite beyond tiie merely local and temporary interest of 
the community in which it is established : it rises to the dignity 
and partakes of the character of a public transaction, involving 
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the general welfare of the State ; for such a library has been 
fittingly denominated the university of the people, and becomes 
an organic part of the general system of the Commonwealth for 
promoting populai- education. Its doors are open to all inquirers 
after knowledge, or rational intellectual amusement, or needed 
instruction, and all may freely enter this school of the people, 
without any conditions of matriculation, and continue their 
studies and investigations without limit of time. 

It is true we have not assembled here to-day to found or 
organize a free library, but to dedicate to the uses of one already 
established this new and commodious edifice, the generous gift 
of a son of Barre, and which may become the intellectual home 
of all the sons and daughters of Barre for unnumbered ages. — I 
say unnumbered ages, for there is nothing of human invention 
more enduring than a public library, — it will outlast the pyra- 
mids ; it will survive all monuments of bronze or marble ; for 
the taste and demand for good books, among a cultivated people, 
are as unfailing and constant as the appetite for daily food ; 
and, though books, like all things else, grow old and become 
unfit for use through the lapse of years, yet the places of those 
that are filled with thoughts that are ever new, with truths 
that are imirortal, will be supplied by new editions, or other 
original works ; so that the library, as an entity, like some 
majestic river, though forever changing, will forever remain the 
same. 

The plan of this library, as appears from its charter, embraces 
a wide range of objects. It declares that the persons named in the 
charter, 'Hheir associates and successors, are made a corporation, 
by the name of the Barre Library Association, for the purpose 
of procuring, by purchase or otherwise, lands and buildings for 
the accommodation of the Public Library of the Town of Barre, 
and a Reading-Room in connection therewith, and for other 
kindred uses ; of aiding in the maintenance and increase of said 
Library, and the establishment and maintenance of a Reading- 
Room ; of providing and supporting courses of lectures on sci- 
entific, historical, literary and other subjects ; of forming and 
maintaining a Museum, containing specimens in natural history, 
works of arts, antiquities, and other objects of interest, and for 
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the purpose of collecting the annals of the Town and the gene- 
alogies of its families." 

When this comprehensive scheme shall have been carried 
into successful execution, very little will be left undone which 
can reasonably be expected of any public library association. 
Some of the objects named in this charter have already been 
secured — lands, and this building of chaste and classic beauty, 
opening its hospitable doors towards the morning sun, and offer- 
ing a ready welcome, to all inquirers after knowledge, to the 
well-selected intellectual treasures in its alcoves and reading- 
rooms ; where may be found, without money and without price, 
that which is of more value than gold and silver and all precious 
stones ; the matured wisdom of ages past, and the best expression 
of modern thought in all departments of inquiry and research, 
for the successful prosecution of which the century, now hastening 
to its close, has become pre-eminently distinguished. Other 
subjects coming within the scope of the charter, such as provid- 
ing for courses of lectures, the forming of a museum, the collec- 
tion of the annals of the town and the genealogies of its families, 
and supervising the gradual and judicious increase of the Library, 
wHl demand the constant vigilance and intelligent action of those 
who, from time to time, shall be entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Association. 

It has been often said, and never, so far as I know, seriously 
denied, that the three factors which, combined, have made New 
England what it is, are : the Church, the Common School, and 
the Town Meeting. To forecast and rightly determine what 
New England is yet to become, must we not add the Public 
Library to the three agencies already named? Indeed, libraries 
are of very ancient origin, and have been a recognized force in 
every civilization which has advanced beyond that stage in 
which its history and literature exist only in the form of oral 
traditions and recitals. But it is not the mere existence of a 
Library, or the number of its volumes, that fixes its value or 
determines its influence as an educating or civilizing force. 
There are many libraries now in existence which are little more 
than depositories of books, designed for use, perhaps, by a few 
select scholars, but to which the public have no access, exeei)t 
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as to a museum of antiquities. The intelligent traveler on tlie 
continent of Europe will find many such libraries, rich in the 
accumulation of books and manuscripts of all times and in all 
languages; and libraries of a similar character still exist in 
England. 

There was a time, after the trumpet voice of Luther had 
aroused Europe from the lethargy of ages, and delivered the popu-^ 
lar mind from the benumbing influences of Popish Ecclesiasticism, 
that libraries of a more popular character began to be established ; 
so that before the- close of the sixteenth century many towns in 
Germany had town libraries, which were objects of municipal 
care, as well as memorials of the beneficence and public spirit of 
individual citizens. '*It was,*' says the historian of the period, 
''mainly owing to the mental energy of the German reformers, 
and to the latent intellectual sympathies which were by them 
aroused into vigorous life, that the duties of an educatianal sort 
which devolved upon towns in their corporate character were 
brought into prominence." 

And from the days of the Reformation most of the Swiss 
cantons have possessed public collections of books. Home of 
these libraries are cantonal in their organization, and others 
municipal. The Library of Berne was founded in 1548, about 
thirty years after the opening scenes of the Reformation, and 
the foundation collections of the Genevan Public Library com- 
prised books of Calvin, of his contemporary reformer, Peter 
Neartyr, and of the patient Bonnivard, the incorruptible 
opponent of the schemes of the Duke of Savoy for conquering 
Geneva, and whose imprisonment in the dungeons of the Castle 
of Chillon is the subject of Byron's poem entitled the "Prisoner 
of Chillon." 

This brief allusion to the origin of public libraries on the 
continent of Europe brings to our notice a fact which may, 
indeed, which ought, to confirm the resolution of every enlight- 
ened citizen in this country, that our public schools and public 
libraries, which are only parts of one common system of popular 
education, shall be, and remain, in whole and in part, under 
public control. There is no kind or degree of liberty so essential 
to human happiness and human progress, as intellectual freedom, 
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and there is no surer road to individual ignorance and bondage, 
than through a surrender of this freedom to any body of men, 
either in Church or State. To return to the more immediate 
subject in hand, I remark in passing, that, while free libraries 
under municipal control on the continent of Europe are much 
older institutions than town libraries of any kind are in England, 
yet the former have fallen into comparative neglect and ineffi- 
ciency, and it is only under more recent legislation, or the 
impulse of public discussion, that they have been revived, or 
other kindred institutions substituted in their place. 

While it is true that public libraries, though under a very 
defective system of administration, existed in England long 
before our ancestors came to these shores, to enjoy here the 
right of private judgment and the liberty to express, in the form 
of books, or otherwise, opinions and beliefs over which neither 
the civil nor ecclesiastical power has any right to exercise a 
controlling influence, yet it was not until after the Act of 
Parliament, entitled the Libraries Act, was passed in 1850, that 
free libraries, to any considerable extent, were ever established 
in that country. Under that Act, and before the subsequent 
Act on the same subject was passed in 1869, thirty-eight free 
libraries had been established, and this number has since been 
very largely increased. 

The free libraries in England, of an earlier date, were 
undoubtedly the product of the same general movement in the 
public mind of Europe, caused by the Reformation, which led 
to the establishment of such libraries in continental Europe. 
The dates of the founding of the free English libraries tend to 
show they had a common origin with those in other countries of 
Europe. 

The City Library of Norwich, in England, was founded in 
1608, and the City of Bristol, in 1614, accepted as a gift the 
library of one of its citizens, and became thereafter chargeable 
with its support. In 1632 the Public Library of I^ieester was 
established. It is safe to infer from these, and other similar 
historical statements, that the early settlers of Massachusetts 
were acquainted with the existence and use of city or town 
libraries before they left the Mother Country ; but there is no 
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sufficient evidence to authorize the belief that public libraries 
were, to any great extent, maintained here during the Colonial 
and Provincial period of our history, although I have found 
traces of the public ownership of small collections of books in 
some of the chief towns of the Colony. Our fathers, in those 
stern and heroic days, were too much employed in clearing away 
the primeval forests, and guarding against the deadly assaults of 
the savage tenants of those forests, to find much time to indulge 
in the delights of literature. The first free town library in 
America, of which I have found any account, was established 
in New York in the year 1 700, The founder was the Rev. John 
Sharp, and he was so much in advance of his age that there 
were but few found sufficiently enlightened or sufficiently liberal 
to follow his noble example, until the lapse of nearly one hundred 
and fifty years. But before prosecuting our inquiries furtheY as 
to the origin of the free public library in this country, as it now 
exists, I desire to call attention to other libraries which were 
prior in the order of time, and which, to some extent, and for 
the time, filled the place now occupied by the free public library. 
Those libraries were known under various names, such as social 
or neighborhood libraries, or associated or subscription libraries. 
In that part of Dr. Fhanklin's autobiography, which he wrote 
under date of 1771, while residing at the country-seat of his 
friend, the Bishop of St. Asoph. he says: "'And now," (17*M) 
''I set on foot my first project of a public nature, that of a 

subscription library. I drew up the proposals and, 

by the help of my friends in the junto, procured fifty subscribers 
of forty shillings each, to begin with, and ten shillings a year for 
fifty years, — the term the company was to continue. We after- 
wards obtained a charter, the company being increased to one 
hundred : this was the mother of all the North American sub- 
scription libraries, now become so numerous. It is become a 
great thing itself, and continually increasing. These libraries 
have improved the general conversation of the Americans, made 
the common tradesmen and farmers as intelligent as most 
gentlemen from other countries, and perhaps have contributed 
in some degree to the stand so generally made throughout the 
colonies in defence of their privileges." How long this class of 
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libraries continued to be supported in a state of efficiency, I am 
not now prepared to say ; but I find that, near the close of the last 
century, and at the beginning of the present, as is shown by the 
legislation and history of the times, there was a re-awakening of 
interest in the cause of education, and a more general diffusion 
of knowledge among the people of New England. During that 
period academies were established in nearly every county of 
Massachusetts, and were liberally endowed by grants of public 
lands, then belonging to the state and situated in what was 
known as the District of Maine. At the same time voluntary 
associations were formed in many towns for the purchase and 
collection of books in what were called social or neighborhood 
libraries, for the use of the members and their families. These 
libraries were never very large, and were administered upon 
principles of the strictest economy. They were, usually, kept 
in some room of the parsonage, and the parson, or some member 
of his family, acted as librarian. Dr. Porter, ex-president of 
Yale University, gives an account of one of these village libraries 
in that excellent book of his, entitled "Books and Reading." 
'"One of these village libraries,*' says Dr. Porter in the book 
referred to, ''the writer has abundant occasion to remember. 
It was founded in 179.') and still survives, numbering, with all 
its losses by use and sale and distribution, nearly two tl.ousand 
volumes. At the time referred to, it consisted of some seven 
hundred books. The books were kept in substantial and locked 
cases, in the front and rear halls of an old-fashioned, square 
dwelling-house. The meetings for drawing and returning Ixjoks 
were held on the first Sunday evening of every month. The 
shareholders, or their representatives, assembled in the ample 
kitchen, which was always made tidy and cheerful for the grave 
assembly of the chief personages of the village. As one and 
another dm^pped in, each with his monthly load of books, 
(three was the quota) and saw them credited, he took his 
place in the circle, which speedily numbered some twenty or 
thirty. Conversation had already started, in knots or in eon:- 
mon, upon the topics of fresh interest at home and abroad, 
in which the freest interchange of opinion was indulged. 
The exchange was immeasurably superior to that of the 
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modern newspaper for the vividness and interest of the impre$- 
sion. 

*'To boyish ears and minds, the revelations of character and 
the utterance of novel thoughts were most instructive and excit- 
ing. When the time for receiving books arrived, the names 
were drawn by lot, and the person whose name was first had 
the choice of all the library The newest books were naturally 
preferred. Every book as it was drawn was set up for a bid. 
which rarely in those frugal times exceeded more than eight or 
ten cents, after the sharpest competition, even for the last 
Waverley series. But all this has gone by. The library now 
stands in the office of the town clerk, is open at all times, and 
the excitement of the library meeting has vanished forever." 

There is one statement in this account of the early village 
library, and the method of its administration, worthy of a 
moment's notice, in view of some earnest discussions and vehe- 
ment remonstrances against the opening of public libraries on 
Sunday. According to Dr. Porter's narrative, the only time 
for opening the village library was on Sunday evening. And 
this was in the early years of the present century, and in the 
State of Connecticut, where the observance of the Sabbath was 
enforced, not only by moral and religious precepts, but also by 
very stringent enactments of the legislature. It is barely pos- 
sible that this assembling of the principal personages of the 
village, on Sunday evening, to return and take books from the 
library, to engage in a spirited auction of each book as it was 
drawn, and to discuss the freshest neighborhood gossip and the 
latest foreign news, had some relation to the custom, which once 
prevailed in some parts of New England, of beginning the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath Saturday evening, and terminating it at the 
setting of the sun on the day following. 

But of the truth of this conjecture, I cannot now stop to 
inquire, and will pass from the subject by venturing the obser- 
vation that the judicious use of a public library, on Sunday 
evening, can hardly be regarded as a desecration of a day that 
was made for man, — for man's highest moral and intellectual, 
as well as for his physical, welfare and improvement. I have 
found in my reading ti-aces of other libraries, such as that spoken 
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of by Ex-President Porter, in the early years of this century. 
An account is given of one in some of the addresses upon the 
occasion of the dedication of the new library building in the 
neighboring town of Ware. And among the earliest volumes of 
my reading, after the Bible and the few manuals included in the 
district school curriculum, were books, which, according to a 
family tradition, came from the social library of the village, 
when, unfortunately for readers of my generation, the library 
association was dissolved, and its books were distributed among 
the shareholders in proportion to their interest in the common 
stock. Two of the books which came into my hands were styled 
*'The Beauties of History," made up principally of extracts from 
ancient history, with a large admixture of the marvellous or 
legendary ; another of the books was ''The Treatise of Dr. Isaac 
Watts, on Logic," which, though long since displaced by more 
modern and more elaborate works on the same subject, was, 
nevertheless, a useful book for one just passing from the mere 
observation of facts to the exercise of that imperial faculty of 
the mind called reason. 

Another of that small number of books was "Dr. Young's 
Night Thoughts," — the product of a not very cheerful muse for 
a youthful reader, more accustomed to give his nights to "Tired 
Nature's Sweet Restorer" than to thoughts of any kind; yet, 
any book was better than none at all, in the midst of what now 
seems to have been an intellectual waste, when compared with 
the more than princely provision made for all classes of readers 
in the present age. And I have recalled these reminiscences of 
a not very distant past, for the purpose of presenting to the 
minds of the younger generation of readers among us, the sur- 
prising contrast between the state of things at that time and the 
present, in all that relates to the means and opportunity for 
acquiring knowledge and mental culture, through the agency of 
books. But it is possible for the youth of this generation, in the 
midst of this abounding affluence of intellectual riches, to grow 
up with less of mental culture, less of real mental force and 
vigor, than was possessed by those of a former generation, whose 
early reading was limited to a scanty half dozen volumes of mis- 
cellaneous works. It is in vain that the thirstv traveler stands 
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upon the margin of the flowing river, unless he stoops to drink 
of its waters. 

Let rae now invite your attention to a brief recital of the 
leading facts connected with the establishment of free public 
libraries, as they exist in this Commonwealth to-day. More than 
one hundred years elapsed, after the founding of proprietary 
libraries through the energy of Dr. Franklin, before any of our 
states passed laws authorizing towns to raise money by taxation 
for the establishment and support of public libraries. The State 
of New York took the lead in this wise policy, by an Act passed 
by her legislature in 1835. Massachusetts did not adopt this 
enlightened policy of legislation until sixteen years later, when 
the act of 1851 was passed, providing that "each town and city 
may establish and maintain a public library therein, with or with- 
out branches, for the use of the inhabitants thereof." By an 
Act passed in 1866, in addition to the powers granted by the 
former Act, towns are authorized to receive, hold and manage 
any bequest or donation for the establishment, increase and main- 
tenance of any such library. 

In 1872, it was provided by an Act of our legislature that 
three or more persons within this Commonwealth may associate 
themselves together, and become a corporation, for the purpose 
of establishing and maintaining a public library. Towns are 
also empowered to grant money for maintaining a library therein, 
to which the inhabitants are allowed free access, and for estab- 
lishing and maintaining a public reading-room in connection 
with, and under the control of, the managers of such library. 
And it is to this class of libraries, as I understand your charter, 
that your Librarv belongs. There is still another Statute, under 
whose provisions seven or more proprietors of a library may 
become a corporation, for the purpose of preserving, enlarging 
and using such librarv. Thus it appears, from this somewhat 
tedious enumeration of Statutes, that we now have in this Com- 
monwealth complete provisions of law for the establishment 
and support of both public and proprietary libraries. It may 
not be inappropriate to state, in this connection, that at a period 
much earlier than the Statutes to which I have referred, namely, 
in 1837, the legislature of this state passed an Act, authorizing 
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each school district to raise money for the purpose of establishing 
and maintaining a common school library and apparatus, for the 
use of the children therein. This scheme, for obvious reasons, 
proved a failure, and no more need now be said of it, than to 
suggest th'At it marks one stage in the development of that public 
opinion and public law which have given us the free public 
library. 

1 have said our laws contain the amplest provisions for found- 
ing and maintaining* public libraries; but it should be remem- 
bered that these laws, by their own operation, never have and 
never will found a single library ; that requires the individual or 
corporate action of the citizen, and it is probably quite within 
the bounds of truth to say, that nine-tenths of the numerous 
public libraries now existing in this Commonwealth, owe their 
origin to the munificence of private citizens. Indeed, the found- 
ing of free public libraries has, within the last forty years, 
become a favorite object among men of wealth, one upon which 
they have bestowed large portions of their fortunes, with a 
liberality never before known. These gifts have sometimes 
been made during the lifetime of the donors, sometimes by 
testamentary bequests. Beginning with one of the earliest, the 
modest gift of five hundred dollars, by the former distinguished 
President of Brown University, Dr. Wayland, to the town in 
this state bearing his name, we can trace the bright record of 
these gifts, until they ris.' in single instances to millions of 
dollars, and on this illustrious roll of public benef.utors we shall 
find such names as that of (teokge Peabody. tin* rich ! ondon 
banker, who, by providing homes for the unfortunate, but 
worthy, po<jr of that great metropolis of the world, tauglit 
princes and other possessors of hereditary, ms wt^U as accpnrvd, 
fortunes, h )W to use their wealth for other than ineivly selfish 
purposes: and, after enriching the treasuries of Harvard and 
Yale, and other institutions of learning in this country, and pro- 
viding a large fund for the promotion of popular education in 
the Southern States, he founded and liberally endowed a free 
library in his own native town of Danvers, in Essex County. 
On the same roll of honored names will be found that of the late 
Judge Forbes of Northampton, one of the most accomplished 
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jurists of Mjissachusetts, who left his large fortune for the estab-* 
lishment of a public library in Northampton, that beatitiful and 
classic city of the Connecticut Valley. 

A citizen of Baltimore, still living, has given to the city one 
million of dollars for a library, upon condition that the city shall 
annually appropriate fifty thousand dollars for its increase and 
support ; and this gift, upon the condition named, has, without 
hesitation, been accepted by that enterprising and enlightened 
city, which, with its great and growing University, is rapidly 
becoming one of the principal educational centers on this conti- 
nent ; and tiie city of Chicago, ns the residuary legatee of one 
of its late citizens, has received three millions of dollars for the 
founding and support of a public library in that ambitious 
metropolis of the West. The public library of Bost6n, forty 
years ago, received its first large donation from Mr. Joshua 
Bates, another London banker, but native -4if Boston, and I do 
not know a single city or town in the Commonwealth, now 
enjoying the inestimable benefit of a public library, which is not 
indebted therefor, in great measure, to the liberality of one or 
more private citizens. And it is interesting to notice the fre- 
quency with which those who have attained success, in the 
financial or commercial world, come back to the home of their 
childhood, and there, from the abundance of their well-earned 
wealth, found libraries, or other kindred institutions, in mani- 
festation of their love for the home of their ancestors and wish 
to promote the welfare of coming generations. 

If it were appropriate to the occasion, and the hour would 
permit, many illustr tions of the truth of this statement could 
be given and that there are many names, now little known 
beyond the immediate neighborhood enjoying the fruits of their 
bounty, worthy of all honor as public benefactors. In other 
Instances, libraries have been established in some of our smallest 
towns by men who have risen to great eminence elsewhere, but 
have not forgotten to honor, by their latest and best deeds, the 
place of their origin. 

William Cullen Bryant, distinguished as poet, scholar and 
public journalist, did not, in his old age, forget the home of his 
youth among the hills of Hampshire County ; but, having made 
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a libaral gift for the purpose of founding a free libarary in hi& 
native town, he became one of an As80t»iation, whose cor- 
porate name is the Bryant Free Library, organized for the 
purpose of establishing and maintaining, in the town of Lum- 
mington in Hampshire County, an institution to aid in the 
promotion of education, culture and refinement and the diffusion 
of knowledge, by means of a library free to all the inhabitants 
of the town. 

What more noble and inspiring spectacle can be presented for 
our admiring contemplation than this of one, venerable in years 
and wisdom, leaving the great city, where he had won wealth and 
fame, and going back to his early country home, and there 
planting an institution for the diffusion of knowledge among his 
fellowmen, an institution which is destined to be as enduring as 
the hills in the midst of which it stands. 

These facts, thus briefly narrated, showing with what liber- 
ality wealth has baen used for the establish 'n3nt of these institu- 
tions for the benefit of all alike, constitute one of the notable 
characteristics, distinguishing the civilization of the present from 
that of every preceding age, for here is an endeavor to throw 
wide open the doors of knowledge to all persons, and, so far aj* 
knowledge is power, to bestow power upon every man, and, to 
that extent at least, wealth is being nsed with a lavish hand 
to make men, practically as well as theoretically, equal. The 
narrative might, without difficulty, be continued, showing that 
free libraries in all parts of the country have had an origin 
similar to those already mentioned, but^I have time to speak of 
only one other, and that is your own. Barre has now taken its 
place among the favored towns of the State, in the pos^session of 
a Free Public Library and a Library Building, which may well 
be regarded -.s the pride and ornament of the town, and which 
will afford ample space for your growing Library, and become a 
delightful meeting-place for your scholars and readers for many 
generations to c*ome. 

And now, if I did not know how unwilling he is to hear his 
own praises proclaimed, to whom the town is indebted for this 
great acquisition, 1 should not limit my words to the simple 
declaration, that, for this noble and timely gift of a building for 
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3'our liibrary, and a fund for the perpetual increase of the 
Library itself, his name cannot fail to be held in grateful remem- 
brance, so long as the delights of literature continue to be one 
of the purest and chief sources of human happiness. ''There is 
no way," says an accomplished scholar of our day, ''in which a 
man can build so secure and lasting a memorial of himself, as in 
a public library. Upon that he may confidently allow Resurgam 
to be cai^ved, for, through his good deed, he will rise again in 
the grateful remembrance, and in the lifted and broadened minds 
and fortified characters, of generation after generation. The 
pyramids may forget their builders, but memorials such as this 
have longer memories." 

But the value of a library as an institution of learning, or as 
a means of promoting popular education, does not depend upon 
the number of its books or the architectural splendor of its 
buildings. Its real value is t*:* be measured by the quality, not 
by the number, of the volumes found on its shelves. And no 
part of the duty committed to the trustees or managers of such 
an institution, is more important than the selection of books for 
its use — a public lit»rary should not be filled with trash — with 
the merely ephemeral literature of the passing hour. The dime 
novel literature, as some one has said, is quite within the pecu- 
niary resources of those whose taste demands that kind of read- 
ing, and the funds consecrated to the support of a public library 
should never be wasted upon that which is so utterly worthless 
or positively pernicious. 

I do not mean to intimate that the public library should not 
be furnished with the literature of fiction. It should be so fur- 
nished. But let the selections be limited to the works of the 
masters of that species of composition. There surely can be no 
just ground of complaint among the readers of fiction, if the 
works of Scott, of Thackeray, of Coopkr, uf Dickens, of 
Kliot, and of others of kindred genius, are found on the 
catalogue of the library. History in all its branches should 
have a large place in every public library. It should not be 
Hmited to the history of nations, their wars, treaties, revolutions, 
governments and public administrations. Histories of arts, 
science, philosophy, religion, morals, the church, literature. 
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education, law and civilization, should all have a place in this 
department of the library. I would have the poet's corner well 
filled with representatives, of our English poets, at least, of every 
age from Chauoeu to Whittiek, carefully excluding the impure 
and vicious. 

Disraeli, in his '-Curiosities of Literature," after uttering 
his lament for the loss of some ancient historians, says: '^I 
believe that a philosopher would consent to lose any poet to 
regain a historian ; nor is it unjust," he adds, ''for some future 
poet may arise to supply the vacant place of a lost poet, but it 
is not so with the historian. Fancy may be supplied, but truth 
once lost in the annals of mankind leaves a chasm never to be 
filled." On the contrary, I venture to believe that there are 
many wise men, if they are not philosophers, who would not 
exchange Shakespeare or Milton for any of the lost historians 
over whom Disraeli utters his lament. The value of history 
depends largely upon its subject matter. There is much that 
is called history that is as worthless as the lightest products 
of fancy. The quarrels and so-called wars of petty princes 
often have no more influence upon the great currents of history, 
than the vulgar contests of the ring ; and the books recording 
such quarrels may be utterly destroyed without any serious 
loss to historical knowledge which is of any value. Who 
would exchange the Hamlet of Shakespeare for the history of 
any half-dozen of the real, but insignificant, princes of Den- 
mark ? 

A library like yours should be abundantly supplied with dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias, books of reference, atlasses and charts 
of all kinds. Such books, for instance, as Poole's ''Index to 
Periodical Literature," and PookeV '^ Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Government Publi(tations of the United States," are inval- 
uable to any student or reader having occasion to refer to them. 
The ^ast-naraed book is a volume of 1241 pages, contnining 
60,000 entries. It has a subject index of 148 pages, with -10,000 
references. These figures furnish some indication of the great 
amount of labor bestowed upon the work, and its great utility 
to the intelligent student who may wish to consult its ample 
pages. Indexes and Digests accomplish the same purpose in 
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the field of letters, which labor-saving machinery does in the 
industrinl arts. 

Biography is another department of literature which should 
receive the most liberal consideration from the responsible man- 
agers of public libraries. There is no kind of reading more 
valuable, or that should be more earnestly commended to the 
attention of the younger generation of readers, than the well- 
written memoirs of noble n)en and women, — they constitute, 
indeed, the best part of the histories of states and nations. 
Such reading, under proper direction, can hardly fail to ennoble 
the life of the reader, and inspire him with a generous ambition 
to "make his own life sublime." 

In this age of scientific research and free inquiry upon all 
subjects, no public library can be considered as at all complete 
without a liberal supply of scie.tific works, and works on all 
branches of speculative thought. But in the selection of books 
on these subjects the greatest circumspection is necessary. The 
works of men of real scientific knowledge and research should 
be sou:,',ht for, and not those of the sciolist. If you would 
know, and have others know, what Darwinism is, read, and 
enable others to read, Darwin's own books, and not those of 
some half instructed follower, more eager to defend a skeptical 
hypothesis in morals or religion than to establish the verities of 
science. Tlie truth of the saying that "Fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread," is never more frequently or forcibly illus- 
trated, than in the eagernesss with which imperfectly educated 
men hasten to proclaim unauthorized generalizations in the realm 
of moral truth, from some recently discovered fact in the field of 
natural science. 

A good catalogue is still more essential to the proper admin- 
istration and usefulness of any library. It is the key that unlocks 
its treasures, and without that key, the ccmtoiits of the library 
are quite likely to remain hidden treasures. "A big collection 
of books," says Carlyle "without a good cntnlogue, is a Pol- 
yphemus with 7?o eye in its head." Then* is no part of the 
management of public libraries that Ims nihleroime greater 
changes and improvements, than in the ])r"p:ii:it on of catalogues. 
Books have so multiplied that new and inoir ( !:ilK)rate methods 
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of indexing have become a necessity. Alphabetical catalogues 
of authors or titles of books, or both together, are no longer 
sufficient. The British Museum (which has never yet had an 
adequate catalogue) is printing its catalogue, now in process of 
preparation, and it is estimated that forty years will be required 
to complete the work ; and when completed it will fill two hun- 
dred volumes, and the num!)er of separate entries will be three 
million. The catalogue of the Boston Athenaeum furnishes a 
good example of the kind of work now required in this depart- 
ment of library administration. 

But, after tlu library building has been completed and is 
filled with books and furnished with all the subsidiary aids that 
have been- adverted to, including a good catalogue, there is still 
needed a competent librarian. His duties are no longer merely 
to keep watch over the Iwoks, and help select and to give out 
such as are called for, and see to it that they are promptly 
returned in like good order and condition as when they were 
delivered. This used to be the measure of his duties, but far 
more is now required of him. 

I find, in the report of the fifth annual conference of the 
English Library Association, the following statement of the 
qualifications and duties of a librarian: '"He must have some 
knowledge of languages and literatures, of bibliography, bibli- 
ology, and general library management, — knowledge of local 
literature — history of libraries and of bookselling. He must pos- 
sess some idea of library technicalities ; he must be filled with a 
sincere love of books ; he must be of a methodical and organiz- 
ing mind; he must have business hal»its, and he must le of 
courteous demeanor. He ought to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the progress made in every department of library organiza- 
tion. He must be able to classify and catalogue the records of 
ascertained knowledge, the literature of the whole past, and so 
bring the books to readers and readers to the books." This high 
standard of qualification may be a little too exacting to apply to 
a librarian having charge of a library of only a few thousand 
volumes, and yet, to a certain degree, he should possess all the 
enumerated qualifications, — he should be thoroughW acquainted 
with the contents of his library, and be competent and willing to 
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give intelligent advice to all readers and students asking for such 
advice in the use of the library. This may seem a little extrav- 
agant to some, but the time will soon come, if it has not already, 
when it will be thought just as reasonable to employ an unedu- 
cated man as head master of your High School, as to employ a 
librarian for your Public; Library who has not, by previous study 
and experience, qualified himself for the high duties of that 
position. The business of librarian has become a learned pro- 
fession, and among the librarians of the Commonwealth will be 
found some of the most learned men to be met with in any 
profession. 

. Public schools and public libraries are only parts of one 
common system for promoting, as has been said, education, 
culture, refinement and the diffusion of knowledge. And the 
librarian ought to be able to establish such relations between the 
public schools and the library, and between himself and the 
tea(^her8 and scholars of these schools, as to render the library 
an efficient auxiliary to the schools. This has been «ione in 
Worcester, upon a plan which 1 have no time to explain, but 
which is fully set forth in publications by the accomplished 
librarian of the Worcester Public Library, and which ought to 
be possessed, and carefully studied, by every person assuming 
the important duties of a librarian in such a library as yours, 
which is designed for the public use. 

'* That town," says Mr. Kmekson, 'ms attractive to its native 
citizens, and to immigrants, which has a healthy site, good land, 
good roads, good side-walks, a good hotel ; still more, if it have 
an adequate town hall, good churches, good preachers, good 
schools, and if it avail itself of the Act of the legislature author- 
izing towns to tax themselves for the establishment of a public 
library." Barre, I know, possesses many of these excellencies ; 
and if there are any still lacking, I am sure the proverbial enter- 
prise and ability of the town are quite competent to supply the 
defects. At any rate, the town now has, as the crown of all 
its other attractions, this public library, which will exist and 
continue to increase from generation to generation, as long as 
the town itself shall remain a corporate and indestructible part 
of the Commonwealth. 
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DEDICATORY PRAYER 

By Rev. J. F. GAYLORD, Pastor of the Evangelical 
Congregational Church. 

Almighty and most inereifnl God, we bow before thee, 
adoring thee as the Father of our spirits, and the giver of every 
good and perfect gift. We praise thee, that thou hast made us 
in thine image, and hast exalted us over the works of thine 
hands, — that 'Hhou hast made us a little lower than the angels, 
and hast crowned us with glory and honor." We thank thee, 
especially, for these faculties by which we may apprehend thee, 
and come into communion with thee. 

We rejoice in the revelation of thyself which thou hast given 
us Our highest wisdom is from thee. We see the evidence of 
thy perfect and glorious attributes in these visible things about 
us, and thou dost disclose to us thy moral nature in the forma- 
tion of these souls of ours, which are so wonderfully made. And 
thou has given to us, in thy Word, a fuller and clearer revelation 
of thyself. We thank thee for the light which the entrance of 
that Word into the world has brought to the understandings of 
men. We praise thee for the life, the message, the example, 
the sacrifice, of Him who is the light of the world, and *'in 
whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge." We 
would, devoutly and gratefully, recognize the quickening, stimu- 
lating and elevating influence which comes, not only to the 
hearts, but also to the minds, of men, through his Gospel. More 
and more, as the ages go by, thou art revealmg thyself to humnn 
perceptions, and the world is thinking thy thoughts after thee. 
Thy hand is guiding the progress of human study nnd investiga- 
tion. Thou hast made the sciences, the nrts. the inventions of 
men subservient to the purpose of revealing and extending the 
knowledge of thy truth. Thou art, through the Printed Volume, 
giving to us a great and ever-increasing heritage of wisdom and 
knowledge, bequeathed to us by those whom thou hast endowed 
with power to enlighten the minds of their fellows and guide 
their thoughts. We thank thee for the increased facilities through 
which these treasures of knowledge are made accessible for us. 
We thank thee for the many edifices which have been reared 
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and dedicated to the protrress of truth and knowledge, as store- 
houses of these treasuies. And now, as in thy name we are 
about to devote to this high purpose the structure which has 
been so generously reared for this community, we remember that 
*'all that is in the heavens and in the earth is thine," and when 
we give to thee, we give that to which thou already hast the 
highest claim. And yet, it is fitting that, by these acts of dedi- 
cation, we should recognize that claim. In tliis thought we 
dedicate to thee, and to those high purposes which thou hast in 
view for us, this Woods Mkmokial Libra ry-IU^ilding. We 
dedicate it in honor of thy servants, whose name it bears, in 
whose memory it has been reared, who were long .associated 
with these scenes among which we move, but who have passed 
on into the higher knowledge and greater blessings of the eternal 
world ! We dedicate its shelves to be the receptacles of volumes 
which shall entertain and instruct our minds, and wisely guide our 
thoughts and fashion our characters ! We dedicate its reading- 
room, its hall, its museum, to those appropriate uses for which 
they are set apart ! We dedicate it as a whole, and in all its 
parts, as a shrine and temple of knowledge for the mental, the 
social, the moral improvement of this community ! 

So long as it shall stand may it prove an aid to the school 
and the academy in diffusing sound knowledge, and the strong 
ally of these churches in the social and moral education of this 
and the coming generations. May the youth, the children, and 
the children's children, prize it for the treasures which it offers 
them. May it so tend to promote the general welfare of this 
community, that the high purpose of its donor shall be realized. 
Give counsel and wisdom, we pray thee, to the Association, 
under whose charge and control it is placed. Help us to be 
duly thankful for the great generosity which has reared it for 
our uses. Enable us rightly to appreciate the care and effort of 
those who direct and manage its affairs. And, while we enjoy 
these high privileges which have been given to us, we pray that 
these gifts of truth and knowledge may be widely diffused 
throughout our land, and over all the earth. 

Deliver lis, we beseech thee, from a corrupt literature. Deliver 
us from degrading errors and superstitions. Deliver us from all 
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which is Godless and Christless, and false to thy Word. Lead, 
we pray thee, the thoughts and investigations of men in the ways 
of heavenly truth and wisdom, and usher in, over all the earth, 
the triumphant, joyous reign of divine light and knowledge. 
May that light dissipate all the darkness of human souls. May 
that knowledge cover the earth as the waters cover the sea. 

Hear us in these our requests, and gather us all, at last, into 
the " house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens," through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 



ANTHEM. 

^The Lord is in His Holy Temple. 



address. 

By His Excellency, Governor AMES. 

Although I am unusually busy at this time, having to work 
day-time and most all night on my message, I felt it a duty 
and a pleasure to come here. I think a gift like that of Mr. 
Woods' ought to be recognized by the Governor, by the State, 
and every individual in the State. It means more than a build- 
ing for Barre. It means a building for some other town. I 
know it is so, because I know, in my own town of Kaston, we 
have some buildings which have been seen by people who came 
there, and which they fell in love with, and were determined to 
have one in their own town. I know of one town in which there 
is a Memorial Hall, because of the one in Kaston ; and I know 
that the same result will happen to somebody who visits Banc 

Your ^Ir. Bailey, as he was reading the Scriptures, read a 
little proverb. He said : "The Lokd loveth a cheerful giver." 
This reminds me of a story that Governor Robinson told me, 
and so I can tell it to you, for he never told any but good stories. 
Once there was a Sunday-school teacher who requested the boys 
in her class to come the next Sunday, and bring a penny for the 
contribution-box, and she told them she wanted each boy to give 
a scriptural quotation appropriate to the giving of the pennv. 
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So the first boy put in hiB penny, and said : "He that giveth to 
the poor lendeth to the Lour>." The second boy said: ''The 
Lord loveth a. cheerful giver," but the third boy's scriptural 
injunction was: "The fool and his money is soon parted." 

I have known many gentlemen through the State who have 
given as Mr. Woods has, but I never saw one who felt he made 
an improper use of his money. And, in Mr. Woods' case, I 
think there is no other act of his life in which he took more 
comfort or pleasure. 

As your orator of the day was speaking of what other things 
are essential to a town, than a library, it reminded me that if 
there is any other citizen of Barre, or any other town, who wants 
to do the town a good turn, he might do it in some other way. 
In Easton, my uncle made two bequests, of $4000 each, a year, 
to the town, on condition that the town raised, by taxation, a 
certain sum, yearly, failing any year to do which, the town lost 
the bequests forever. You may be sure that kept the town up 
to the rack, and that in the town of Easton we have good schools 
and roads, in aid of which the bequests were made. I mention 
this, because somebody else may be inspired to do something of 
• the kind. 

The orator of the day spoke of side-walks. I remember 
reading, about the time of the close of the War, that General 
Grant said his greatest ambition was to have a side-walk from 
the depot to his house. You can feel sure that it would be a 
good thing for this, or any other town, to put in good side-walks. 
Another thing you can do for your town, you can plant trees 
along the road-sides. Now, in my town, I made a proposal to 
the town to the effect, if it would raise, by taxation or appropri- 
ate, a sum of money, equal to fifty cents a poll of the town, I 
would give them $2000 a year, to be expended in planting trees, 
and the town accepted the proposal. Some of you might do 
that way. 

I know of no event that is more interesting, or from which 
more pleasure and profit can be derived, than from one of the 
character of that which calls us together to-day. We meet here 
to formally give, to those for whose benefit it is to be used, a 
beautiful and convenient structure, that is to be a perpetual 
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«o\irce of encouragement and inspiratioti to all who shall reside 
in this town. 

We add to-day to a list of like benefactions, another abiding 
witness to the worth, the ability, the success, and the right 
feeling of men of Massachusetts birth and citizenship. Your 
benefactor joins the ranks of the Turners of Eandolph, the 
Clapps of Eelchertown, the Nevinses of Methuen, Durant to 
Wellesley, the Goodnows of Princeton, the Wallaces of Fitch- 
burg, the Conveises of Maiden, the Murdocks of Winchendon, 
the Hunnewells of Wellesley, the Youngs and Duifees of Fall 
River, the Bannisteis and Merricks of Brookf.eld, and others 
whose names do not at once occur to me, but who are no less 
worthy of remembi-ance than are those whom I have mentioned. 

It is right and fitting that the State should be officially rep- 
resented at a service like this, and I am highly pleased and 
deeply gratified that it is my good fortune to speak, on this 
occasion, for the Commonwealth. Massachusetts receives, with 
open hands and grateful heart, every gift of this character. She 
sees in each one of them a renewed declaration that her sons are, 
as they ever have been, — loyal to her and to her institutions, 
and eager and anxious that she shall be in the present, ar.d in 
the future, all that she has been in the past ; nay, more than 
that, that she shall keep pace with the advancing tide of progress 
which she has done so much to set in motion, and which is ever 
widening its scope of usefulness. 

We cannot do too much to encourage the making of gifts 
like the beautiful edifice we dedicate to-day. Our proudest 
boast is character, V)ut we cannot build character without certain 
appliances and one of the most useful is the library. From it 
go out influences, the force of which no man can determine. 
This is a reading age, and although much of the reading of the 
time has no lasting effect, still much of it makes an impression 
that is not easily effaced. This reading of the better and more 
enduring kind is to be had from the library, more easily than 
from any other source, and he who, by building and endowing a 
library, places such mental food within the reach of his fellows, 
is, indeed, a benefactor of the noblest kind. Do all honor, then, 
to him who has bestowed upon you such a munificent gift, and 
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you cart in no way honor him better than by waking full use of 
what he has placed at your dispr)8al. 

Later, during the exercises, His Excellency added some fur- 
ther remarks, saying : There is one thing, which occurred to me 
after I sat down, that I would like to speak of, as to what a 
man can do for his town. We have, in North Easton, a fund of 
S3500 a year for the benefit of the children, and I want to tell 
you how far a little money will go. For the children between 
the ages of five and fifteen years, we have provided magazines, 
such as ''8t. Nicholas," "'Little Ones," etc., and you ought to 
go to the post-ofl3ce, when these magazines are expected, and 
see the happy children about there, each child eager to get his 
magazine and going off happy as a king. 

We have a lot of children who never see salt water, unless 
some friend takes them. So a teacher in the school takes them 
on an excursion, and the fund pays for it. They go down t'> 
the beach and look across the bay, and think they see Europe 
on the other shore. 

We give the children lectures, — twenty-four every winter, — 
and that takes in the old people of the town, too ; but they have 
got so intelligent now we give them but twelve lectures. We 
found we could not get the right kind of lectures to give them, 
when we gave so many. 

Another thing we did. It was rather muddy about the 
school-house, so we put a concrete side-walk about that, and 
we do many things of that kind. It does not take much money, 
but it makes the children very happy. This way of spending 
money reminds me of a proverb I read the other day, "As the 
twig is bent the child inclines," so if you make your children 
happy when young, they are apt to be happy when old. 



ADDRESS. 

By Hon. MELLEN CHAMBERLAIN, of Boston. 
His Excellency has said that he came up here from the 
capitol to-day at some personal inconvenience, by which he 
means as I conjecture, that he is busy just now in writing 
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the message which he will deliver to the General Court next 
Wednesday, when he enters npon his second term of office as 
Governor of the Commonwealth. We all read His Excellency's 
inaugural address last year and remember the commendations 
it received from all parties ; and so we have high expectations 
regarding what he may say next week. But when we consider 
that about the only things the congress of the United States 
and the legislature of Massachusetts do not attend to, are pre- 
cisely those matteiis which the President and the Governor, each 
Ip his jurisdiction, seriously urges upon their attention, it raises 
a question whether the Governor could not use his time more 
profitably to the people, if, instead of bestowing it on a message, 
he devoted that portion of it which a message costs, to making 
throughout the Commonwealths of just such practical common- 
sense talks as he has given us to-day, to which everybody 
eagerly listened and will doubtless heed ; and if so, Barre, 
already one of the most beautiful of towns, will become still more 
interesting and better qualified to take up and carry forward the 
civilization she has received from wise and cultured ancestors. 
We have heard with instruction and pleasure the most excel- 
lent address of Judge Aldrich, in which he has treated such 
topics as the occasion suggests, with a fullness and precision 
which leave nothing to be added. I see no reason, therefore, 
why I should go over the same ground. Let me, rather, take up 
the pregnant suggestion which fell from the lips of the Tresident 
of your Association in his opening address. He said in sul - 
stiiuce that there are scattered throughout the country perl.jips 
hundreds of people, natives of Barre, who, in their distant hon.es 
still hold the place of their birth in affectionate remembrance. 
This is as it should be; for, next to (ioi> and our parents, we 
are most indebted to the place where we were born for that which 
goes to make up ourselves, and which, of however little account 
it may be to others, is everything to us, and^>n no account to be 
exchanged with another, however gifted in mind, in person, or 
in fortune. For had the eyes of those Barre-born first opened 
to the light of heaven in some other place ; had they elsewhere 
first beheld the phenomena of nature, either in their ceaseless 
round, or in those sudden and occasional manifestations which 
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impress us deeply in tender years, — they would have been in 
some respects different from what they now are ; anrl some- 
thing less, unless you have proved more insensible than 1 believe 
you have been, to the influences of hills and valleys not often 
surpassed in their beaut}^ ; or to air, than which none is purer ; 
or to skies, than which none are fairer. 

Yes, all these influences have entered into the life and chsfr- 
acter — into body, soul and min<» — of all born here, moulding, 
transforming, and building up what we call character, not only 
in individuals, but in society as well, — that which marks the 
New Englauder wherever he goes, and has given a name to New 
England towns in all generations. 

Now, unless I misconceive, or greatly over-estimate, the nature 
and power of this influence of locality upon us in the form- 
ative period of life, you natives of Barre are greatly indebted to 
the place of your birth. To other towns, to which some of you 
have gone in quest of fortune, you may be indebted for fortune , 
for honors, public or social ; hut to Barre you are indebted for 
no inconsiderable part of those qualities which, if you lacked, 
you would willingly purchase at great price. 

One of those whose good fortune it was to have been 
born here in Barre ; one who acquired here those qualities 
of which I have spoken, and who, carrying them with him into a 
wider field of action, in due time became a member of a great 
commercial house known in two hemispheres for the prompt 
discharge of all its obligations, and for fair dealing with all its 
customers, to-day returns bearing gifts. Partaking the honor- 
able sentiments of his house, and moved by a sense of the obli- 
gations to which I have referred, this gentleman has, in my 
judgment, taken a most excellent way in recognizing his duty to 
the place where he was born and in which he was favored by 
those influences which did so much to form his character and 
guide his life. He has established a free public library for his 
native town. Let us consider what that imports. 

Had Mr. Woods so chosen, instead of establishing a library, 
he might have created a fund the income of which should be 
devoted for ali time to the purchase of books to be distributed 
among such families, or individuals, as found it impracticable or 
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inconvenient to purehase books for themselves. In some respects 
Biich a plan would be quite as economical and would result in 
the dissemination of literature quite as widely as could be 
obtained through the instrumentality of a library. But it would 
not be a public library, which possesses manifest advantages 
over such a plan ; and so would it, were Mr. Woods' fund 
ample to furnish, for all time, the books needed for the nicest 
research or to gratify the most cultured taste in any department 
in learning. 

What is a public library? It is an organization whose power 
and influence far transcend the power and influence of all the 
separate volumes which compose it, just as the power and influ- 
ence of a Christian church, for example, are more than the pious 
and devoted lives of its members. It has organized life. It has 
corporate existence. It lives and breathes : has sentiency and 
purposes. It may be immortal, and each year added to its life 
adds to its power. Mr. Woods may feel well assured that, so 
long as governments endure and municipal bodies perform their 
functions, from yonder library, established by his beneficence, 
will proceed influences which will promote the Welfare of the 
whole community if which Barre is made up, arouse the aspira- 
tions of indviduals and afford them the means for attaining 
higher, richer and hfippier lives, and all this, not for one genera- 
tion alone, but for unending generations. Such is the enviable 
power of wealth when used with intelligence and sanctified bv 
right dispositions. 

And now a few words in regard to its administration. I 
hope that everywhere in our country, and so here, will be 
recognized this fact : that all our institutions, in order to 
bring about these most valuable results in moulding the char- 
acter and habits of the people, must substantially represent the 
public sense of the communities in which they are established. 
Better far to endure the consequence of some mistakes than to 
have it otherwise. Like our schools, our churches, our politics, 
and our social life, so our libraries should find their countenance 
and support in the life of the people. They must be trusted, 
and we must speedily get rid of the notion that they cannot 
carry on the government. Within a few years the people have 
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come to the front, and they have come to stay, and to goveiU. 
And, in the long run, they will govern wisely ; but by the people, 
I mean the whole people : not alone those who are ignorant, 
debased, or vicious ; but also the wise, the prosperous, and the 
well-disposed. 

There is another subject on which I wish to say something. 
The <»rator of the «:lay has spoken of the reading of fictioil, a 
habit now so much in vogue; and 1 wish I may speak with 
discrimination and precision, so as to convey my exact ideas On 
that subject. I have great faith in imaginative literature, when 
properly chosen, to refine and elevate. I do not. I trust, under- 
value science, history or philosophy ; but, owing to the circum- 
stances of the planting of New England, and the subsequent lif^ of 
its people, they are fairly up, as we may say, in those departments 
of human thought. But there is a vast realm which lies just below 
the range of those feelings by which we may commune with GOD, 
and just above the world of sense, — I mean the world of the 
imagination, — into which, as a people, we have never very fully 
entered, either by our literature, or by our daily life. And the 
result has been that our notions in respect to the beautiful, 
either in art or in literature, are very crude, and our attempt* 
to realize them very unsatisfactory. Now, our progress in thtl 
ought to keep pace with our undeniable progress in the practical 
arts, in science, in invention, and in the application of politic* 
to affairs. Is there any good reason why we should not? 
We are sprung from a race which has wrought great things ; nor 
is there any greater in the realm of the imagination ; a race 
which calls Chaucer, and Spenser, and Shakespeare, and Mil- 
ton its own. And if we are in danger of falling behind our 
kindred in the old home ; and, especially, if we are in danger of 
falling into materialism, and of thinking too exclusively of what 
'*we shall eat and drink, and wherewithal we shall be clothed," 
then it is time to call a halt in this headlong race for the 
material and give more attention to those matters which serve 
to bring on the life which lives by the spirit. And we shall do 
this, unless we are willing to see the glories of our ancestors, 
and of our kindred beyond the sea, fade and go out on New 
England soil. 
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Were it in my power, therefore, T would inaugurate such a 
eystem of education, both public and* private, as would develop, 
and bring into their legitimate use- those powers which serve to 
raise us above, so far above, the world of the material that we 
may underetand and enjoy the world of the imagination. And 
in such a system a free public library' would hold an important 
place ; and within its walls ought to be found, not only alcoves 
for history, and science, and philosophy ; not only for forms of 
the literature in which Shakespeare and Milton reign supreme, 
but al«*o for the great romancers and novelists, who have explored 
the recesses of human nature ; made us familiar with life, and 
added to the sum of human happiness by leading us into the 
fields of imagination. I would, therefore, have libraries so 
administered, and their funds so applied, that, while they con- 
tribute to the dissemination of knowledge, they shall at the same 
time open the fountains of imaginative literature which seem to 
be in some danger of drying up among us. 

And I am the more concerned about this when I consider 
that imaginative liter iture is the only province of art into which 
the circumstances of life on this side of the Atlantic permit us 
to enter and to live in that full and free intercourse which makes 
it a productive power. The sea rolls between us and those great 
mastei-pieces of plastic and pictorial art which are the delight of 
all who behold them, and the despair of all who attempt to repro- 
duce their essential qualities. But, though none of us shall ever 
behold the glories of the Temple, and but few the remains of the 
Parthenon, or the great Cathedrals or galleries of Europe, which 
have done so much to keep alive the spirit of art juiiong the 
people of the old world, yet we, as well as they, may hear, if 
we will, the songs of the Hebrew poet, and the sublime epic of 
Homer, and the tragedies of the great dramatists. Let us 
gather them, then, into yonder hall, with the best which the 
world has since produced of imaginative literature, so that all 
who enter it in this, or in succeeding ages, may come in contact 
with the richest thought and the most refined and elevated 
feeling of those great men who, in all ages, have lived in the 
spirit, and wrought by its power. 

Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Woods has conferred a great 
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benefit on your town. This he has done in discharge of the 
debt he incuiTed bv being born in a place singularly favored by 
nature, and reared in a community of noble men and women 
who have given it an enviable fame. See to it that, in the dis- 
charge of a like obligation, you so preserve and administer the 
trust committed to you, that the generations to come shall rise 
up and bless your names as well as his. 



ADDEESS. 

By Hon. GKORGE S. HALE. 

Mr, President, and citizens of Barre : I am sorry that 
I cannot to-day say fellow-citizens of Barre, for it is with great 
pleasure that I have come here to participate in an occasion 
which seems to me so interesting and so honorable, both to the 
generous giver and to the appreciating receivers ; honorable to 
him in the just sense which it indicates on his part, of the best 
benevolence, of the most profitable giving, and of the wisest 
expenditure of the wealth with which we are all glad that Provi- 
dence has blest him ; and honorable to you in your appreciation 
of this gift, and in the gratifying evidence it furnishes that he, 
who knew his townsmen, knew that they would rightly accept 
and rightly use it. 

On such an occasion, there is nothing more ^>rateful to one 
who loves books, than to speak of that love, and of the pleasure 
to be received from them. I cannot assume that office to-day, 
after the able and r.structive address of Judi;e Aldrich, which 
deserves its place in your library ; and after the eloquent words 
of the distinguished librarian, to whom we have just listened with 
so much pleasure. 

I am glad that no son or daughter of Barre can ever, here- 
after, say that he or she cannot feed upon the dainties that are 
offered in books. I am glad that each of you can say, like 
Prospero : *' My library is dukedom large enough." You have 
heard a pleasing description of that enjoyment, and I trust you 
will have a librarian, such as has been described to you, who can 
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tell 'what books to tiiste and what books to swallow, what books 
to chew and what to digest. 

While I regret I cannot call yon fellow-citizens, I can remem- 
ber for many yeais the name of your town, and my later interest 
in it. I remember that, when a boy, I was told by my instructor 
I must not pronounce it •• Barr," and that I afterwards learned 
its honorable as8(»<^-i:*tioii with the gallant soldier, the impassioned 
and brilliant orator, who so long and so zealously defended our 
cause before the British Parliajnent ; who stirred our fathers* 
souls with those familiar words which, in my l>oyi8h days, were 
declaimed in the schools, who originated the appellation which 
our ancestors adopted, and made their own of *'The Sons of 
Liberty," and warned his British associates to *' Remove your 
odious taxes." It is, certainly, a subject of congratulation for 
you, that your patriotic ancestors adopted and commemorated a 
name so honorable. , 

My after knowledge of Barre grew from occasional visits. I 
used to fancy, when a boy, that the natural history of a town 
was something like that of a man, — that it was'sure to grow into 
a city, — like the child of an old friend of mine, who, the other 
day, said to him: *'Papa, when I grow up, will the calves of 
my legs be cows?" Barre, although an agricultural and grazing 
town, has not, apparently, advanced to that position, and I have 
looked upon it as a place which preserved the vestal fire on the 
altar of New England municipalities, occasionally inspired by 
railroads and the influx of what often follows. 1 dare say that 
that stimulus is not unwelcome to you, rejoicing in the comple- 
tion of your new railroad, and 1 trust that Barre will follow this 
natural history, and grow into its civic stature. 

My after knowledge of Barre came at the time of mammoth 
cheeses, of glorified squashes, and enormous oxen, which marched 
over your green swards, and from the successful agricultural cel- 
ebrations of which our friends and your President have spoken, 
and in which they have taken so much interest. 

I remember well, coming from Worcester to Barre, behind a 
spanking team of four horses, the reins held by a Doctor of 
Divinity, who has since gone, — not, I am happy to say, beyond 
the surface of this world, but where ''half the convex world 
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intrudes between," and retains, no doubt, to-day, a most agree- 
able association with Barre and its cattle show. 

Your President has alluded to my association and friendship 
with a gentleman he named. It trust it will not invade the pro- 
prieties of this occasion, if I venture to say a few words with 
regard to him as an adopted son of Barre Over forty years 
ago, when the maxim of the common law, which ha^ l>een so 
much modified by modern legislators, was that a husband and 
wife were one, he thus became a citizen of Barre, and ever after 
that he seemed to adhere to it with a filial love, and often affec- 
tionately alluded to it. Had he lived but a few months longer, 
I think he would have carried out what he had in his mind in 
the form of some gift, welcome to the recipients, if not equal to 
this we dedicate to-day ; but death interrupted this generous 
purpose. 

Mr. TwiCHELL seemed to nie, I might almost say, one of the 
natural products of New P^nglaud ; one of those men for whom 
Isaac Bakke struggled and fought when he aided in securing the 
independence of our country. I can see him as a lad, sixteen 
years of age, carrying the mail on his back, at nineteen, as the 
driver of the coach from Worcester to Barre, and gradually advanc- 
ing to a large, profitable and useful business, ending the most 
active period of his active life as President of the Boston, Barre 
and Gardner Railroad, after long experience in wider fields of ser- 
vice. He was a man of remarkable character in many respects, 
a man of untiring assiduity, of native New England shrewdness, 
of undeviating fidelity to every tinist, of the utmost generosity 
and liberality, and of a temper which was never ruflfled. During 
my intimate knowledge of him, of some twenty-five years, I may 
say, I never saw him angry, although I have seen him in many 
of the most trving positions. He was a man who graduated, as 
it were, from the duties of mail-carrier, of stage-driver, of a 
railroad president, to many years' service as member of Congress 
of the United States. 

Nor should his services at the time of the Rebellion be forgot- 
ten. He brought from Washington, when the intercourse between 
the North and South was interrupted, the first despatches which 
came from Abraham Lincoln to the Ministers to England and , 
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to France, and placed them in the hands of Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Dayton, so that they were able to take, early in the day, 
those steps which afterward contributed to secure to this country 
the benefits of the Alabama Treaty. He was offered, at that 
time, the office of Commissary General of the United States 
Army, which he declined, but would have filled with entire 
fidelity and success. 

I know of no man who would more thoroughly have appreci- 
ated the liberality of your fellow townsman, than he ; and his 
family has deposited in your library a number of books, and a 
collection of curiosities, which he had taken a great deal of 
interest in making, as a memorial of him. I now hand a pack- 
age of book plates to Mr. Hrimblecom, which are intended to be 
placed in those books, bearing the title of your Association. In 
the shield at the top is an engraving, prepared at the time of one 
of Mr. TwicHELi/s extraordinary feats connected with the returns 
of an election in Massachusetts. To many of the men whose 
yeai-s are equal to mine, this story is familiar, — how he found that 
his express agency had not brought to Worcester, within the time 
appointed, the returns collected throughout the State ; and how 
— the train having left ten minutes before — he sprang upon his 
horse, rode forty -five miles to Boston, through an easterly storm, 
and delivered the information which he had promised to provide. 
That ride was made the subject of this engraving. Below it is 
the poitrait of Mr. Twichell, and below that is an engraving 
of a locomotive — a symbol of the enterprises which he guided for 
many years — from 1848 to 1878. Mr. Brimblecom states to 
me that he has a number of these plates on hand. I see, then, 
no alternative, but for Mrs. Twichell to provide more books. 
I have taken much pleasure in thus speaking of Mr. Twichell ; 
let me add one more reminiscence, which is, perhaps* known to no 
one but myself : One of the earliest actions in which I had the 
honor of being associated with him, and employed by him, sprang 
from a neighborhood contest, which some of you may remember, 
between Mr. Twichell and a well-known, vigorous, and distin- 
guished citizen of this county, who never resisted, except to 
fight, and never fought, except with the purpose of winning. 
That controversy was long continued with earnestness, vigor. 
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and determination, by both sides. Years after, it fell to my 
lot to be in Washington during the height of the war. I 
received a letter from Mr. Twichell, which said to me that 
the son of his "dearest foe," as he learned, was in the hospital, 
and wounded, and he wished me to go to him, and see if there 
tv^as anything I could do, arid to do it, as for him. I say I 
am not aware that any one knows this to-day, but myself, and 
I mention it as ilhistrating the generous, kindly, and forgiving 
disposition which always characterized him. 

Pardon me, Mr. President, and ladies and gentlemen, if I 
have at all departed from the special object of this occasion ^ in 
rendering it somewhat personal. I am sure that the donor, 
whom we are here to honor on this day, will sympathize with 
me, and he will remember that no one would have appreciated 
more thoroughly, oi- have spoken with more gratitude, of this 
benefaction, than G inert Twichell. Let me wish, to your 
library, and to all the kindred agencies which are described in 
its charter, their deserved success, and that they may contribute 
to produce many more such men as Woods, Twichell, and 
Aldrich. 

The interesting and valuable address of Judge Aldrich 
should be bound and placed upon the shelves of this library. 
To illustrate how this, or some other single book, may stimulate to 
nobler living, let me close with an anecdote of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. In his autobiography he speaks of two books, which I had 
never heard of before, and which, perhaps, none here, unless it 
be some Reverend Clergyman, will remember. Franklin says-: 
*' There was also a book of Defoe's, called 'An Kssay on 
Projects,' and another of Dr. Mather's, called 'An Essay to 
do Good,* which, perhaps, gave me a turn of thinking that had 
an influence on some of the principal future events of my life." 

Think of it ! That a single book in the Barre Library, 
whose name shall be forgotten, and whose author shall be only a 
name to many, may affect the whole course of the future life of 
a man like Benjamin Franklin ! 

As Judge Aldrich so well said, authors of books which 
to-day are a stimulus and source of inspiration, may to-morrow 
be forgotten ; but the library lives, and its spirit lives forever. 
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ADDRESS. 

By Mr. GEORGE F. BABBITT. 

Mk. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : I am aware that 
the time bas expired when it is expected that any one shall make 
an extended address. In fact, I know the hour of two o'clock 
was appointed for us to adjourn elsewhere for something more 
substantial than this feast of reason. So, as that hour has 
already passed, I shall detain you but a moment. I came here 
to rejoice with you at the completion of your beautiful new 
Library building, and to testify, by my presence here, rather 
than by my voice, my appreciation of the generosity and public 
spirit of its donor. A Barre boy myself, born and reared here, 
and having received my early education in your public schools, 
I should be false to the instincts of my nature, if I did not show 
a sense of gratitude for whatever conduces to the welfare, pros- 
perity, and happiness of the people of this town. It is true that 
I, like a great many other Barre boys, haA^e wandered far away 
from the scenes of my childhood. That is a complaint, I believe, 
which can be made against a great many Barre boys, who have 
forsaken the old farms, and gone out in the world to seek their 
fortunes. But, wheresoever their footsteps have led them, and 
whatever has been their lot, you have abundant testimony in 
yonder Library building, which we to-day dedicate, that they 
do not always forget their old home. This, it seems to me, is 
the crowning beauty of this structure which, I take it, is intended 
not only as a memorial to a distinguished citizen, the father of 
the donor, who passed his lifetime here, and died beloved by 
all, but also as a testimonial of the affection of a loyal son of 
Barre for his native town. 

I listened with peculiar interest to the remarks of His Excel- 
lency, the Governor, as to what a man owes to his native town, 
and, running over in m\^ mind the many obligations which he has 
declared us to be under, I am quite prepared to admit, for my 
own part, that I have not quite fully discharged them. I am 
ready to acknowledge the debt, however, and, with your per- 
mission, I will follow the example of Mr. Micawber, and issue 
my *'I O U," now and here, which, I have no doubt. Iliu 

7 
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Excellency will gladly endorse for ite full face value. With such 
valuable collateral, you will be able to secure almost anything 
you desire to add to the attractions of the town. The difficulty 
I should experience would be in endeavoring to find out what 
your beautiful village now stands in need of. The Governor 
has told us that good sidewalks are essential to the welfare of a 
town. Well, if he will come to Barre when the ice and snow are 
off thQ ground, he will find here as fine a lot of sidewalks as can 
be found in any country village in the Commonwealth. This 
work has been done, I believe, by the Barre Village Improve- 
ment Society, and it is a notable circumstance that the people 
who have been most active in that Society are members, 
also, of the Library Association, who have 4one so much to 
foster that interest in the intellectual welfare of the town which 
makes the gift that to-day we dedicate so thoroughly appreciated. 
The same public spirit which has provided sidewalks, has planted 
trees hereabout, beneath whose grateful shade we hope the Gov- 
ernor will walk when they shall have donned their foliage next 
summer. These, and other improvements adding to the beauty 
of your village, have all been undertaken the past few years, so 
that it is hard to ascertain exactly what you lack. The citizens 
of Barre who have not wandered from home have done so much 
for its welfare that, it seems to me, little remains for tru- 
ants like myself to do. So, perhaps, the Governor will not 
be called upon to make good his endorsement of my note, 
after all. 

But, whether or not we all bring gifts to your lap in token of 
remembrance, let me assure you that our affection for the old 
town abates not, and that, as often as we turn our steps hither- 
ward, we find our love for our childhood's home increasing with 
our advancing years. That Barre's attractions have now been 
multiplied by the addition of this handsome Library buildings is 
an occasion for rejoicing, not more by you who still live here, 
and who will enjoy its privileges, than by those whose lines are 
cast in other places, but who have not forgotten their old home. 
As a son of Barre, I mingle my congratulations with yours, and 
join with you in expressions of grateful appreciation of the 
donor's thoughtful generosity. 
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By the President i-— -While calling upon one and another 
to address yon, I know you will hardly forgive me for not asking 
for a word from him to whom we are indebted for the building 
Which we now dedicate. Be assured it would afford me the 
greatest satisfaction, were I permitted to invite him to this plat- 
form ; but we must take our compensation in the thought that 
acts are more eloquent than words, and that, while the spoken 
word as its falls from the lips may die and be forgotten, acts 
like the one we this day celebrate are immortal and survive from 
age to age, bearing their beneficent messages to the most distant 
times. ' 



The following 

LETTEES FEGM INVITED GUESTS 

were read : 

Worcester, Dec. 26, 1887. 
My dear Mr. Brimblecom: — 

I have delayed answering your kind invitation until I could be 
sure whether I could accept it consistently with previous obli- 
gations. But it is now clear that I must be ia Boston on the 
thirtieth of December. I should like exceedingly, if I could, to 
attend a celebration of so much interest, both to pay my respects 
to the people of Barre, and to Mr. Woods, and to hear Judge 
Aldrich, who is always so well worth listening to. I am, 
Faithfullv yours, 

GEO. F. HOAR. 



Chicopee, Mass., Dec. 17, 1887. 
My dear Sir : — 

While it would afford me great pleasure to participate in the 
dedicatory exercises of the Barre Public Library^ on the thirtieth 
instant, I shall be constrained to forego the enjoyments of the 
occasion, because of important engagements. Assuring you of 
my grateful appreciation of your courtesy, 

I am, very truly yours, i 

GEO. D. ROBINSON. : 

Charles Brimblecom, Esq., President, , . 
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Worcester, Dec. 2fii 188T. 
Hon. Chas. Brimblkcom, President Barre JAbtary Association. 
Mt dkar Sir : — 

I thank you very much for the invitation to be present at the 
dedicatory exercises of your new Library building. I have tried 
to make other engagements conform to an acceptance^ but am 
scarcely able to do so. I sincerely congi'atulate you on this 
addition to your already favored and beautiful town. The 
ac*quisition of wealth is not to be deprecated when^ with it^ 
attainment, exists the inclination to do such sets for one's native 
town. By this building, a name, long honored in your towri; 
will be most worthily perpetuated, and a fountain of usefulness 
opened for the benefit of all who shall succeed to the duty of 
keeping good the prosperity and good charactier of Bairre. I 
hope that nothing will occur to mar the success of the day, and 
that I may soon have the pleasure of visiting the Library. 

Very truly yours, 

W. W. RICE. 



Sparta, Wis., Dec. ^7, 1^87. 
1*0 Charles Brimblecom, Thomas P. Root, and L. F. Billings, 

Committee of Barre lAhrary Association : — 

Accept my thanks for vonr invitation to he present • t the 
dedication of the Woods AIemorial Libuaky-Buildin(j. If the 
distance were not so great, I certainly should not miss an occa- 
sion of such rare interest. As it is, I can only congratulate you 
that you can boast of such a huilding, such a benefactor, and 
such an orator, — all of them belonging to Barre, though in dif- 
ferent ways, and all of them contributing to the treasures of the 
Town, and helping to build up a just local pride. I haV6 often 
thought how happy Barre was in having had such a citizen as 
Samuel Gates. Not eminent in his lifetime; he has yet shown 
how a man without cultivation, or wealthy or social position, can 
contribute to the cultivation of a large community, and link his 
name indissolubly with what is best in its history. It was a wise 
investment he made, and he deserves perpetual honor. All 
honor, too, to Mr. Henrt WOiSds, n^ho has bestowed mant 
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beuefits upon his native town^ bnt none so munificent and so full 
of promise as this Woods Mkmorial Building ! '' May blessings 
1)6 lipoh thfe tieaa \ii CADifiiJs^ thS Phffittlcl^lhs, tti- Whb^v^F it Mi 
that invented books ! '* 80 says Carlyle ; and all the sons and 
daughters of Barre will add : May blessings be upon all, both 
living and dead, whtt bdtie \\k(\ lo (JB Witn the Barre Library 
Association, and under whose fostering care it has grown from 
its small beginnings to its present greatness ! Believe me, 
tt>\iri Ihilv, 

WILLIAM CUAWroUb. 



Chicago, III., Dec. 25, 1887. 
Hon. Charles Brimblecom, Chairman Committee Barre Library 

Association y Barre ^ Mass. 

Dear Sir : — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your invitation to be present at the dedicatory services of the 
Woods Memorial Library-Building, 30th inst. As a former 
Barre boy, absent from the home of my childhood, save by a 
single visit, since 1848, with only pleasant remembrances of 
your lovely town and of its people, it is, indeed, gratifying to be 
remembered by your invitation. But. with many officials, as 
well as with business men generally, ''reckoning-day" comes 
January I. and my official duties require my presence here at 
that date. The gift of your former townsman, Mr. Woons, was 
a worthy one ; and it is gratifying that, at so enrly a day, the 
people of Barre are to reap an intellectual harvest from seed 
sown by him ; and may they be long favored by the possession 
of a Library building, and Library, worthy of the town, named 
after a defender of America's patriots. Colonel Bak«e, who, in 
the House of Commons, first gave the name, '^Sons of Liberty,'* 
to those noble men of '76, who afterward secured the independ- 
ence of the States. 

Favor me by accepting the enclosed check, (S'')0), to be 
applied for the purchase of books, or for su(^h other purpose as 
your Committee may desire. 

Very respectfully yours, 

CHAS. E. FKLTON. 
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''O God, Bei^ath Thy Guiding Hand." Tune/'i>wifce Street,'' 



BEI^EDICTIGN. 

By Rev. H. H. MANSER, Pastor op the Baptist Church. 

Now, may the grace of God, the love of Christ, and the 
communiOD of the Holy Spirit, be with us all, now and forever. 

Amen. 
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^ROM Henry Woods to the Barre Library Association. 

Know all men by these presents that I Henry Woods of Boston 
in the County of Suffolk and Ck>inmonwealth of Massachusetts 
merchant In consideration of one dollar to me paid by the Barre 
Library Association a corporation duly org^anized under the Statutes 
of iBaid Commonwealth and exercising its franchises in the town of 
Barre in the County of Worcester and Commonwealth aforesaid 
the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged do hereby give grant 
bargain sell and convey unto the said Barre Library Association 
its successors and assigns forever a certain ti*act or parcel of land 
with the building thereon known as the Woods Memorial Build- 
ing situated northwesterly of the Common at the Centre of Barre 
aforesaid bounded and described as follows Beginning at the 
northeasterly comer thereof at a stone monument set in the ground 
at the corner of land of Elizabeth W. Lee and another on the 
westerly line of Pleasant street so called Uience S 49** E seven (7) 
rods fifteen (15) links by said sti*eet to a stone monument set in 
the gi'ound thence S 62^^ W seven (7) rods four (4) links to a point 
thence S 72^ W seven (7) rods seventeen (17) links to a stone mon- 
ument set in the ground thence N 2(S'' W tliree (8) rods four (4) 
links by land of Geor(;e K. Simonds to land of Lee and another 
aforesaid thence N 50^ E twelve (12) rods four and one-half (4^) 
links by said land of Lee and another to the place of beginning 
containing seventy-seven and sixty-six hundredths (77.66) square 
rods more or less hereby conveying all of the land to nie convoyed 
by Martha A. Cummincjs by her deed dated May 11th 1886 and by 
the said Clmmings and otliers bv their deed of the same date except 
that portion by me heretofore conveyed to Geor(5E R. Simonds by 
deed of the date last meiitioned to all of which deeds recorded 
resi>ectively in Book 1218 page /)8 page 60 and Book 1216 page 491 
in the Registry of Deeds for the Worcester District reference is 
made for all purposes 

To have and to hold the gi-antcd premises with all the privileges 
and appurtenances thereto belonging to the said Barre Library 
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Association and its successors and assigns to its and their own use 
and behoof forever but In trust nevertheless to forever preserve 
occupy and improve the same for the purposes and uses set forth in 
the first section of the Act incorporating said Association approved 
March 25th a d 1885 and for none other 

And for the considei*ation aforesaid I Annie L. Woods wife 
of the gitintor i^prpii^ dp hei*ej>y r^leas^ xmtp tj^e ^aid gi'antee ^.nd 
its successors and assigns all right of or to dower homestead or 
other Ule in(ei*est in tl^e gr^ji^^ premise^ 

In witness whereof we the said Henry Woods and Annie L. 
Wopps have hereui»<;o set our hands and seals this 22d day of Apdl 
in the year on^ thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven. 

HENRY WOODS [l. s.] 

^I^IE L. WOODS [L. 8.] 

glJFFQ^Jt SS 

April 22d, 1887. 
Then personally appeared the above named Henry Woods, and 
^Hnowledged the foregoing instniment to be his free act and deed. 

Before me, 

RICH'D C. GREENL^AF, 
JvMice of th^ Peace 

Worcester ss., Januaiy 2l8t, 1888, at lOh. 15m. a. m. received 
& recorded in the Worcester District Registiy of Deeds Book 1261, 
Page 179. 

Attest HARVEY B. WILDER, Eeg'^, 
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